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VOLUME V. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12, 18365. NUMBER 13. 
THE YOUNG SOUTHRON. || were the intrigues to ensnare the handsome young Charles| bene had "sy bealloed : ‘the old folks laughed, talked, and 





| 
aia 
Carouine Branpon was all thes could be desired in woman. | 
To the most faultless beauty, she added the powers of the strong- || 
est mind. Hers was net that dazzling beauty that strikes the || 
heart but for a moment, then to leave it unaffected; but it was | 
that simple and dignified beauty that never fails to please and 
to be as lasting as itis sure. A complexion, vieing with the || 
lily in purity, set off to great advantage her snanie features— || 
every parta model for the artist. And then her eye that shot so 
brilliantly forth from beneath her smooth and polished brow — 
and the sweet little rosy lips that closed over a double row of| 
beautiful teeth — the luxuriant flow of bright auburn hair, that | 
when loose so provokingly buried from the view her soft nec i | 
— then the little foot, just as large as it ought to be, which used 
to play so énchantingly on the carpet when its fair owner wa 
a little embarrassed, — and then the proud step and gracefu 
carriage, — all pronounced the little Caroline a beautiful girl. 
But it was in her powerful mind that she most excelled and | 
was most worthy of being admired. She had been indulged || 
without being spoiled, and the most generous and noble emo- 


| 
as | 
I 
| 
| 


tions had been cultivated. It was impossible to see her and || 
know her, without acknowledging her high worth. 

The father of Caroline was a gentleman of abundant fortune, 
who had retired from business and devoted his whole attention 
to the education of his lovely daughters, of which he had four. 
The one of which I have spoken was the youngest, but not, as | 
is too commonly the case, the petted and spoiled child, upon 
whom was conferred unmerited favors to the manifest disad- 





vantage of the rest; nor was she any more the favorite of her 
father than either of the others, for the utmost impartiality || | 
was every where visible in the deportment of Mr. Brandon || 
toward his children. His excellent wife had been suddenly || 
snatched from him, and he felt the immense responsibility that || 
consequently devolved upon him in the education of these mu- 
tual pledges of affection. Full well did he know how much | 


they must suffer from the absence of that earthly friend, whose | 


place none can supply, and his most earnest endeavors were 
given to make up the deficiency. She had lived long enough 
to infuse her noble and generous spirit into each of her daugh- 
ters; but to the father, none seemed to partake of it so freely, || 
none seemed so much like her, as Caroline. As she was the 
youngest, she naturally demanded more of his attention than || 
either of the others, and there seemed to grow up between them 
an affection almost unusual. To her, he was every thing, and 
he returned the affection with all the ardor of a warm-hearted, || 
generous parent. 

As might be expected, the attractions of the Brandon House |; 
drew thither crowds of admirers; the wealth of the father and || 
the extreme beauty of the daughters were too powerfui unitedly || 
not to attract a host that either might have done. One by 
one, as they grew up, the three eldest were married, and as 
their sound judgment caused them to discriminate between 
the sincere and those who loved from sordid motiv es, they all 
wedded happily. ‘The youngest yet remained with her father: 
and, although she had many suitors, she seemed not inclined to 
leave him even to seek happiness in the wedded state. She was 
yet young, having searce attained her seventeenth year, with 
all the bloom of that charming age. The steady affection be- 
tween her and her father seemed every day to increase untila 
Separation would appear as much dreaded as if it would have 
been fatal. In his society alone she was happy. 

About this time, there arrived in the village in which Mr. 
Brandon resided, a young man whose pleasing exterior prepos- 
Sessed every one immediately in his favor. He was apparent- 
ly about two and twenty, with a fine manly form, somewhat 
emaciated by sickness, which fully supported his story, that he 
was at P. ‘for his health,’ and proposed staying some time to 
enjoy the salubrious air of that delightful village. Subsequent 
elucidations as to his character and birth, proved him to be the 
son of a wealthy planter of the South, who was pursuing a 
liberal education, but was interrupted by loss of health which 
he was now striving to regain, His elegant manners and con- 
Versation showed him to be possessed of a fine mind, improved 
by an accomplished and finished education, 

Young, rich and prepossessing in appearance, he became 
Soon after his arrival the favorite of the village belles, and many 


| 
| 
| 


Beaumont. Proud was she who could receive from him any || wondered. 
‘La me! sucha pretty match,’ said kind Mrs. Brown; ‘it 
sation in this usually quiet and peaceful village, as did our))cannot fail of being a happy one. Did one ever see such a 


young Southron. Never were there so many parties given in|) handsome couple, especially him? Susan, why could n’t you 


| 
particular mark of attention. Never did one create such a sen- || 
| 


||So short a time, as that during which he graced the place with || catch him? I am sure every body calls you as handsome as 


| his presence. The young unmarried ladies hung upon him, || Caroline Brandon.’ And Mrs. Brown, kind Mrs. Brown, cast 
—every word was eloquence that passed his lips — every||a furtive glance at her pretty daughter, and a ionger sidelong 

/movement was perfect grace — he was the very beau ideal of|| one at the glass, to see if there yet remained any traces of her 

jall they wished. Every new party he attended gained him | own former beauty. 

|| new ¢ admirers — every ball increased his powers over his really || ‘I cannot see for my part,’ murmured forth the aforesaid Su- 

;| deluded followers. Even the young men of P., although they || san, who permitted that unhappy feeling, generally denominat- 

|) secretly envied his powerful attractions, were forced to ac-|| ed envy, to take firmer hold of her feelings than did her moth- 

| knowledge him talented and accomplished; but they soon dis- || er, who saw nought but the happiness she thought must result 

|| cerned that these same attractions were working for them|| from ‘such a pretty match,’ without allowing one ungenerous 

i uneasiness, for no sooner did a single belle receive from him |) feeling in favor of her own child to destroy the happy thought, 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


|| any attention more marked than usual, than her former lover!) for she was really a kind woman.—‘I cannot see for my part, 


was sure to receive a prompt dismissal,on however intimate || what he should see so particular to please him, in Miss Cary, 
terms they might have been; indeed, where, within a hundred || as her dear papa calls her. Iam sure she is not half as pretty 
|;miles of P., could be found a beau so handsome, so wealthy, ‘as Jane Smith, or Mary Gleason, or — or —’ 

| so noceueglii shed, so every way acceptable as Charles Beau- || But Susan was here suddenly interrupted, and a blank must 
/mont? In fine, to sum up the whole, he seemed unconsciously | } for ever fill the space that might otherwise have been graced by 
|to create an excitement which had not been equalled in P.||\the name of some one of the many lovely belles that make the 





|‘ since the days of the revolution ’— at least, so said the ‘ oldest | village of P. so delightful — perhaps that of this self-same Su- 
j inhabitants,’ for even they could not but partake of it; and| san Brown, were she to have spoken her mind. 
| yet for all this he seemed not to court all this attention, nor did ‘Mr. Brandon’s fine daughters seem to make out gran dly,’ 


he avoid it. He indeed attended all the parties, balls and as- | said Miss Dorothy Chamberlain, a good old spinster of some five 
| semblies that were given, and partook in all the amusements || and forty, who having passed through the world of conquests 
| that such times and places afforded. could now survey the scenes in the marriage-making world 

Of course Beaumont soon became acquainted with what ofthe || With an impartial eye; ‘ there was Ellen marricd our lawyer 
3randon family still remained in P., — Caroline and her fath-|, here, and Mary has gone to Boston, and Sarah who married 
er. Caroline seemed to be the only one who did not covet the|/ the merchant — strange too, when she might have had a mem- 


xut Caroline seems to have caught the best 


attentions of our young hero, but she had too much of human na- | ber of Congress. 


| © > > © > Pet ao 
|ture in her composition, tobe unmoved by his appearance — she |, one. I should rather have him than all the rest— so polite to 


eerie , . 
saw and appreciated his worth. Her father saw nothing ob-|| every body, and so rich, too.’ 


|jectionable in him; but he was too well acquainted with the|| ‘Every one to her own choice, growled her surly nephew, 
|| world, not to ‘ distract appearances ;’ he knew full well the mul-| who had felt the whole power of Beaumont’s attractions, 


titude of the most dissolute characters that swarm through our|| in receiving a haughty dismissal from the above-named Susan 


}country, the ruin of thousands of the unsuspecting. Still, as|| Brown, and who neglected no means for detracting from the 
'has been said, he saw nothing in the deportment of Charles}! merit of his dangerous rival. ‘ But Lam sure I shall not envy 
| Beaumont to excite the least suspicion in his own mind, and), Miss Brandon’s happiness with an unknown stranger whose 
|he even received him with that frank and open manner for|| character is supported only by his own story. ButIam glad 
| which he~was noted. He soon discovered the superior mind of | though,’ said he to himself, ‘ that Susan has n’t got him, for she 
| the young stranger, stored with the beauties of a thorough and || will be glad to make up with me now. I guess she will find 
| well-selected education, and he soon began not only to lay aside | that J am not to be jilted and brought back again, for every up- 
call suspicious feelings that might have arisen, but to be excee d-| start.’ 

ingly pleased with him. His invitations were frequent and || 


The unconscious object of all this and a vast deal other such 
‘talk, still continued his visits to the Brandon House. He had 


it is) strictly avoided all appearance of marked attention to the daugh- 
not the province of the writer to decide; but certain it is, that)! ter while he spent so many happy hours in the company of the 


| many of his leisure hours were spent at the house of Mr. Bran- 


| pressing, and whether it was owing to the pleasure he took in 
the conversation with the father or the lovely daughter, 





| 
| \\father. His visits had all been construed as belonging to 
| don. Miss Brandon; but, although there might have subsisted be- 
|| Was ever any thing more appropriate, than the ascription to; tween them something more than mere friendship, neither 
Rumor of a thousand tongues? Who that has seen the wild-|| knew of the other’s feelings, nor did they once suspect that it 





|| fire speed of a report, has seen it pass from one to another,|! was any thing else than the love for the company of the father 


|| each clothing it in the language of exaggeration, can deny to|| that drew him there. The last thing that would have crossed 


the flying goddess her myriad attributes? Nothing can show|/the mind of the unsuspecting Caroline, would have been the 


more clearly human characteristics than the fiying character}! idea that she was keloved by the young Southron ; and as for 
that isat once given to every lightstory. Tell toyour neighbor}, Beaumont, he was too frank, too single-hearted to believe that 
|in confidence, some casual occurrence of no importance in it-|; he rec eived from her hand any thing more than was ever 
| self, and charge him strictly to let no one know of it. Observe || awarded to him for accomplishments, he was certainly not un- 
|now, how the provoking secret itches in his bosom, and he || conscious of possessing. Love is a delicate plant, and neither, 
| sleeps not, he rests not, until his next neighbor has the same|/1 believe, designedly nurtured it. They were unconsciously 


story with the same injunctions of secrecy that marked its first || enamored of each other’s society, but it was perfeclly unknown 
recital, as if he thought with the inspired writer, that in the || to either, nor did Mr. Brandon, with all his penetration, dis- 
greatest multitude of counsellors there is greatest safety, and || cover it. 


‘considered himself not sufficiently able to retain the secret|| It was impossible for the reports I have mentioned to con- 
‘alone. The next neighbor transmits the story to a third, with |’ tinue long in circulation, before they reached Beaumont’s ears. 
‘all the colorings and perversions in his power, who again scts it} He was surprised and pained, but his nice sense of honor did 
not allow him to hesitate as to his course. He discontinued 
3randon House, for several 
vou first told to your neighbor. So it was with our young|| weeks, until the idle tales took a new turn, and things returned 
| Soathecn, for scarce two months had elapsed since his first ap-||to their previous course, when again he danced, sang, and 
caps for the pre- 
land Caroline were engaged was transported through the town,||cedence in his affections. His deportment toward Caroline 
with the rapidity of lightning. Who can imagine the hubbub|| became cold and distant, but she readily attributed it to the 
ae this story created? The belles hung down their pretty 1 right motive, and although she certainly secretly sighed for the 
| | heads; the beaux were gratified to think their respective sweet- \| enliv ening company of the lively young Beaumont, her appear- 


in motion until it ceases to be told as asecret. Examine it now, 
and see if in it you recognise the simple and undeformed tale || almost entirely his visits to the 


| pearance at the Brandon House before the report that Charles|| played, and again did the ladies pull their 
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ance did not indicate any feeling toward him, different from all in vain. She would place her hand upon his mouth and bid | But I have better reasons than this for the faith that is in me, 
|/him cease, whenever a single word escaped, censuring Beau- || [like Winter for its own qualities, and for its accompaniments, 





what she entertained toward all. 


A year had now elapsed since Charles Beamont had first |) mont. She could never marry him — her heart was irrevocably [like its cold, bright — not coal-bright skies. I feel a thousand 
enieeed the village of P. His health had been in a manner| pledged to another, and were he the basest of mankind, her vow || times better ‘in aeiy, mee, and muse,’ even for its sunny but 
regained, but still he did not depart. Although the sickly look || sould remain unbroken. | Cana Se Se, Rite Senate, “elie, OR eeneS, Ae aanelings 
had been driven from his countenance, there grew a settled | It was a beautiful afternoon, about six years after the com: || while it smiles.’ It gives me a spirit and an energy — not to be 
melancholy on his features, for which nove could account. He || mencement of my tale. The sun had not yet set, but threw its | murdered; the Lord forefend! [speak of the cold air—which at 
seemed abstracted, and often sought solitude, until he became 
to a degree silent and moody. When pressed upon the subject, | 


joyful rays over the wide spread jmadscape, giving to every ob- other times do not belong to my character. Tam never resolate, 
ject unusual life and beauty. The fat, good-humored landlord jactive, happy, but in Winter. When all the world else are 
he would evade it, and endeavor to change the conversation. | Stood in the door of his inn, when a stranger rode slowly up, and | limping along the sidewalks of the city, wrapped in quadruple 
Need I say that he was in love? Nay, lavgh not at this eccen-| committing to the attendant hostler his jaded steed, immediate- coats and over-coats, in furs, mittens, and gerry I cannot 
tric declaration ; it is enough that he was in love, and the object | ly called for a room. Mine host politely bowed him in and re- some the pleasure it gives me to mingle w ith them in my 
of that love was Caroline Brandon. Butshe knew it not. His| tired. Ina few moments he received the request of the stran- |; Summer dress, and walk gayly by them on light, fantastic toe. 
visits at her father’s had been resumed as tlie stories had passed 
away, but they were fewer and shorter than before. It was in| nf ip ote ; 
vain that he strove to discover the state of Caroline’s feelings | found the young man pacing the room with an uneven step, his | its of wine fall; and my nose — is a little rosy, I grant you— 
| hat pulled over his eyes, and so abstracted that it was not until | but a bachelor of forty-seven years may be pardoned that—] 


| ger to wait upon him in his room. Ever ready to oblige his | Then it is that my blood flows freely ; my head is clear; my 


cuests, he promptly obeyed the call. Entering the room, he springing limbs serve me with ease ; my spirits rise as the spir- 


toward himself, and he dared not to make the avowal of his, i ; : 
own love. He had resolved a thousand times to leave the| the landlord had twice reminded him of his call and his readi- || eat late suppers, and have grown plethoric. 
| . . ‘ . > > -T € — ¢ is j 
place, and, amid excitement and business, to forget that he had | ness to reecive his commands, that he spoke. Come to me, on the other hand — that is, do not come to me 
’ ’ ‘ : Bea sot : ‘ A Rego: : 2 . . ig » Wrinter ic breakin: and all the world else ; 
ever loved: but he could not bring his mind to forsake her.|| ‘Landlord,’ said he, in a voice that betrayed his extreme agi-|) When the Winter is breaking up, and all the world else is re- 
: | g his sake her, | : 

: ’ +s aa ee ‘ * ed Re eS ee ae ee 
save whom, all else was to him as nothing. He still lingered, | tation, ‘does Mr. Braadon stil reside in tais place: ny: ae 
until he found that every day increased the difficulties of his! ‘His remains are in yonder grave-yard, returned the land- || of April, when the beauty and fashion of the town are abroad, 

i " | ca AOS = : ace 
situation ; but he yet hoped that some fortunate accident would | lord —* God bless his memory. 


joicing. Come in the heat of the brightest of the dewy morns 


and your canary-bird sings loudestin the sunshine. You shall 


declare her feelings, when all would be removed. || Ts he dead then?’ inquired the stranger, with an earnestness find me in my damp and shaded room, unseen and unsunned, 
that startled mine host. ‘ And his fainily is — where?’ || rooted from morning sun till dine to my chair, with my head 


One day a letter arrived for him, which appeared to make a 
difference in the movements of our young hero, who announced 
the necessity of an immediate departure for the South. But|! 
should he go without seeing Caroline? Should he leave her 
for ever, and could he forget her? He resolved not. That! 


‘The eldest. Ellen’ — nodding over Hervey’s Meditations, and my feet branching out 
‘ But the youngest — where is she?’ interrupted the anxious | like a fungus, amid half-filled tumblers and the eld boxes ft pipes 
hi oa 


stranger. and nice tobacco ‘of the kind called pigtail,’ that adorn the 


‘Caroline, replied Boniface, ‘lives with her sister in yonder mantel-piece of my landlady’s lodger. In the fine days of the 


: ee ahi | house behind the trees — just there, sir.’ first Sammer month it is even so. It is then that Lam always 
night he visited the Brandon House, and ere he left, his passion : ; a ; ee ear ao 5 aaa .: i 
‘ . > 1 . || € Enough; give me writing materials, and I shall have a note, cheated, and jilted, and hoaxed, and humbugged. I will sub- 
was declared, approved, and Caroline Brandon had promised te Sig os ey ene i acienahinal alinianany. of 
a : : a to be forwarded there presently. scribe for any man’s biographical dictionary, of a hot day — 
to be his wife. Her father gave his unqualified consent, and : ios 1 cio: earpiece stave anne eke . ; ' % 
Mine host bowed and retired. and my poor relations may take me by the hand, and press me 


it was arranged that Beaumont should return in a year and wed || é ; : 5 ‘ sais oe . 20S hee Sess 
1 : } an | A few minutes after the above conversation at the inn, a note as dry — of my money, if lave any, as a sponge can be 
the loveliest belle of P. Vows were pledged, rings exchanged, | 


; : i was placed in Caroline Brandon's hands, giving her notice that squeezed of water. Ihave not the courage or sense to say ‘No’ 

and they parted. The succeeding day saw the happy lover far é : = i : aaa e Whi nie pete ie 
Sia ; : 7 ’ |, a stranger in P. would be pleased to call upon her in the eve- | to Man, woman, or child. My nerves are unbraced and irritat- 

on his way to his native home. ; S ais : : : Ra leaps pe ~ tee ‘ 
¥ ning, at what hour she would intimate as convenient, adding ed — my arms and legs dangle and drag afier the rest of my 
that he had communications of some importance tomake. Car- body, like a family of small children — my head is heavy with 
oline turned the note over to Edward Wilson, who sat by her | the close sultriness of the city air — the torment of dust which 
side, and gave the bearer directions at what hour she would with) ascends up for ever from the streets, and the intulerable, inter- 
pleasure wait upon the stranger. When she turned round, she | inable clangor of trucks, hacks, fishmongers, and hand-carts, 
found that Edward had suddenly taken his departure. | But the long, warm, sociable Winter nights !— who does not 
love them, and who dves not think of them from the few days 


At his departure, all things seemed to turn back into the or- 
dinary channel. The disappointed belles of P. were soon con- 
tent to receive their old lovers, who, after a sufficient show of; 
spirit, returned to their allegiance. The good old dames thought | 
strange, and looked wisely. The old people generally shook 


their heads but said nothing, and the handsome young stranger, sine Sener thn tenaninn el ila steno, Soaalion 
= 23 — 7 <i... —_ oe a i@ Ted & 5 strange epistie, Ui a : : : ? RMA 
Beaumont, who ad ereated such an extraordinary tensation, | ited impatiently until the appointed hour, but no stranger ap- Of he Mulsuwner: as the wandering mariner dress of his 
was, as it were, forgotten by all, save one ; by her was he faith- pound. Am hour ciepeed, when she ine narrate * re fi sa tl nea aca o i i f ! aps he aie 89 no 
fully iets 5th: lee pind ie aia Pod thai Hiaeaeetinins nem, from the hands of the landlord, who said that he had it from the rer eae a ae a A sation at a He a 
row might prey upon her heart, and the evidence of unfaithful- er nara wo sarees at —* — = nnieee in gee looks pa is ab pre a cease se 
ness be irresistible, but she was to remain true to her plighted ioe. Rberingy aiteinnd thie pooumter,, Ae comes he Sin Romer amnd ° me 1] aa ae 1 Ss in saad See ae ee ie Ags : a 
: A | rede swiftly away. Wondering still more than ever, Caroline || P1°C'Y-4@rrangee and massy curtains — the litle book-case of 

troth. ; "i : ichuice reading in a remote corner — the warm sofa against the 


jright hand wall as you passed in — the bright, clear, country- 
; wood fire dropping heavily its glowing coals on the clean 


Tl inted d : but it did — | quickly undid the second package to seek a solution of the mys- 

1e year appomted passed away, but it did not bring Beau- F — 2 re 
J m PI I ii y g Peal! tery. The note was spread out before her, and a ring appeared 
mont. Circumstances had conspired to keep him back; but his p } . in B 
: : _t ; — it was the same she had given to Beaumont. ; 
letters caine frequent, ever breathing a spirit of pure devotion, . : ee : ? ? hearth —the great shaded lamp suspended, like a sun, from 
i x A e ; ; A A || ¢Jtis he!’ shrieked the unfortunate girl, and fell senseless to , 

and they were returned with all the ardor of youthful love. | 


the ceiling’s centre, throwing its mellow and mild flame on the 
. - ‘ ‘ | 
Another year elapsed, and still he came not, but Caroline pined| 


the floor. After the confusion which ensued had somewhat f , , ‘ 
: ras Aste ; : i yellow-washed walls, mania flammantia, aid thence upon every 
ee es ce . 1 | subsided, and Caroline had received proper attention, her sister |~, . ; er r 
not; his promises were as firm and as devotional asever. There f, i : th; Fi i. d thing around, above, and beneath in the whole system. I 
eee - | sought from the note an explanation of this affair. It read as | . . : 
was a prospect of his speedy return, when suddenly his let-| follo ae = “would duly remember the piano also, dull as its most eloquent 
: ; x | follows: — : 
ters ceased entirely, and, although she wrote often and request- | music was to my untutored ears, and though ever and anon I 


ed the cause of his silence, she received no answer. Could it)! ¢ Perfidious oirl! My pledge is redeemed, but you have most | WS myself given to confound Yankee Doodle with the Dead 
| girl! My ge is ; i : : 

. - » gha c ¢ > Uw seer . : oe | a ‘ iit re. > ' , 

be possible, she thought, that he would desert her thus. She | wantonly broken your solemn vows, and are about to wed an- March in Saul, and Old Hundred with Johnny Anderson, my 

could not bring her heart to believe it—there must be some | other! Little did 1 think it. Alas, for woman's constancy ! — Joe John. And reverently would I apostrophize the old carpet 


mistake — it could not be that he was so base. Time, said she.) | peturn your pledge, but cannot stay to reccive mine. May and the new rug, all whose colors and figures I had so ofttimes 


will unravel the whole, and the mystery will be solved. To you be ever happy. I can never be. C: Besawony’ pondered in the lazy reveries of midnight, Least of all let me 
heighten her distress —for one that loved so purely and so ar- | . || forget the central table of polished mahogany, standing on iis 
dently could not help being distressed —she was soon made an} My tale has a happy ending. Beaumont’s intention of never | reat claw foot in the same spot for ever and aye, by day and 


orphan by the death cf her remaining parent. Then, indeed,) seeing Caroline again, was broken by the confession of the con-|| by night. It is before me at this moment, with all its contents 
did she feel lonely. He to whom she had confided every thought, science-stricken Wilson. The villainous part this wretch had eee the nucleus, from the time tea was carried off, of books and 
he who had by times been her counselor and comforter, who had played is apparent. It seems that Beaumont had been forced | stationary, children and chess-boards. Old as lam grown, and 
advised her to the most prudent measures in her difficulties, and| to visit France just as he was to start for P., and having been llong as I have lived in the ‘incommunicative cell’ of a bache- 
at times had breathed never-fading hope into her ears, was de-, sick in a foreign land, had been unable to reach home for three || lor, I remember them all as my mother’s own voice. They 
parted, and her heart yearned to follow him to his abode of bliss. years, when his first movement was to P., to ascertain the | come to me in my dreams; my pipes are not dearer to me than 

About this time Caroline became acquainted with one Edward | cause of Caroline’s agonizing silence. Wilson, who had inter- || the very memory —it cheers me like a whiff of the true pigtail. 
Wilson, a young medical student of great promise, who began rupted the correspondence, then met him with a most cunning | 


| In my passion for Winter, I would not object even to the 


V1 , } " <5 i | Ps ‘ale, © * ne the: 4 7 | 
paying her the most assiduous attention, although aware of her | falsehood, and the result was that Beaumont left town without serum or the shrill tones of the old gentleman’s voice, or the 


sneraveme , 3e% " » rolecte ( ans ft 13. || Seek oC >» whe > hie ‘as lieve hs ave : .P. ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 be . ee 
engagement with Beaumont. He neglected no means for des-, seeing one whom he had reason to believe had played so per terribly cordial gripe wherewith he greets one as with fingers 
ontine ur > faith ty wT ‘r accepte 7e we fidi sa part. “or ¢ » her life P *; } rat . . . : 
canting upon the unfaithfulness of her accepted lover, and even | fidious a part. For a time her life hung upon a thread — but it |, pinchbeck. Ihave been fond of storms from my childhood. 
produced a letter from a reported friend in the city to which | was preset rved, and she was made happy in the arms of her first || Chere are pleasant associations mingled with them too. They 


Charles belonged, representing him as still there and plunged love. The rose returned to her cheek, her eye regained its |;oy2ht me my best holidays, by blocking up the long road to 


in every sort of vice. Still Caroline believed it not; but itwas) wonted lustre, her form again rounded into fulness, and Beau-|| co)o6). and Tam ready to drop my cigar, this moment, to think 
> 3¢ € EARL) ee ? 


hard for her to think him faithful, and despair began to prey, mont thought she never looked so beautiful as on the joyous | of the gay sleigh-rides with my fair cousins; and the snow- 
: ( gay sleig y fi SIDS ; ¢ 


upon herheart. She grew pale, and her friends were alarmed ;) evening that he led her a happy bride from the altar. || forts, and skirmishes with the school-boys; and the huskings 
|| forts, and s shes Re 8; kings 


she affected cheerfulness ; she said it was real, but her looks be- | 


|| and quiltings, and the sliding and coasting on a hundred bills, 


| 
A ' — a ~ | ‘ . . 
y. Another year, and yet another || ; | which were always the followers of a stout snow-storm and a 
passed rapidly by, and still nothing was heard from Beaumont. || WINTER, i| 
yt every rav F > spe od shut Yom the - ¥ a ieee < 7 . +e . n 
Almost every ray of hope seemed shut out from the heart of th eet '|sleigh. There were few bufialoes then, but there were four oF 
| ee . A - 

—— i| five of my rosy-cheeked, laughing girls all around me —and 
= sec ey ae neat : se * : bi : ‘ aes y , n 
the grave, and many expected daily to see her sink into it. I am one of the heterodox people that like Winter. The sea- | the bells jingled merrily, and our ‘ Antelope’ whirled us over 


Wilson pressed his suit with the utiaost ardor, notwithstanding son is wretehed!y unpopular wi ; , aware || : sia a a lle tit aca >rTVe 
the ble unqualified refusal he had ever met. He sepeenent — but I a ic RS ge ii tog a. woasa ee atone va: abe pantesomy 8 
ed to her the folly of such dejection, and of permitting the me- | merit, as the world gues now-a-days, and Tam fond of snlsioer I huge drift, now and then! and sometimes the tap of the car- 
mory of one so base and unworthy as Beaumont had proved to sides with whomsoever or whatsvever the mass of the multi-| riage unluckily disengaging itself from the bottom as we jog- 
be, to shut from her breast a faithful and adoring lover. It was | tude are inclined to run down. | | 






lied her; she drooped daily 


‘slight thaw. I fancy myself now in my father’s old-fashioned 


unfortunate Caroline. She was evidently on the very verge of 


| gled down hill, we were unexpectedly transferred — like 
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es — —— 


print, in the modern style—to the middle of the road, while 
Antelope, relieved of his burden and frightened by his dang- 
ling harness, turned homeward with a breathless celerity, and | 

ss] ; ; ‘ : 4 | 
Jouked neither behind or beside him till he came to his own || 
premises. | 

[remember my merry skate-races, too, by the bright alder- || 
brush fires, and how unfeelingly — by the way — we quizzed | 
an old hunks whose pile of dry oak-bark stood on the brink of'|! 
the river. A dozen of us had carried off the greater part of it}, 
one fine night, and were just coming for the last remnant, when | 
the good-humored gentleman sprang out and pursued us on the || 
ice with a staff like a weaver’s beam. He was desperate with 


the wreck of his property, and he yelled, as he tumbled and | 


sprawled after us, like a Mohawk. What was worse, he had } 
no skates on, and his frantic exertions to seize us as we glided || 
round about him and jogged him gently with his own bark, not | 
unfrequently brought the pursy old gentleman flat on his back, | 
his arms and legs flying in the air, in the style of a large spider. 
Having performed these and various other evolutions for an || 
hour or two, he gently retreated, and we cheerfully carried | 
pack his bark to the shore. It being about ten at night, we had | 
roused the poor man from his comfortable bed, and he had fol- || 
lowed us all the while in his night-cap. ! 





Coasting is another amusement carried on in certain parts || 
of the country, in a manner of which Master Burke and the | 
city boys who tumble about upon the Frog Pond here, have no || 
notion. Well do I remember the round, smooth, single hill | 
which we started front, with the young oak-trees here and there | 
checkering its sheets of splendid chrystal; with what light! 
hearts did we toil up the long and winding way to its summit, | 
and how merrily did we launch down again, one and all, with | 
laughter and loud shout, and many a burst of childish song, 
till the still hill-sides rang with the uproar. Away we went— 
brothers and sisters on the same sled, the bright full moon || 
throwing our shadows far and wide upon the glittering and| 
marble crust. There was quite an ascent at the end of the| 
first stage, but the momentum already acquired carried us over | 
like a herd of wild roes. And then the direction was al-| 
tered; we took a new course without stopping, and away we 





| 
} 


went again, swifter than ever, up hill and down hill, over stone || 
wall, hollow, and mud, and whatever else the drifts had silvered || 
and smoothed over, till at last, with a terrible leap from the | 
bank, we came down upon the hard ice of the river, and || 
brought up a moment after on the side opposite. Here we dis-| 
mounted to take breath, and then commenced the return voy- | 
age. This, of course, was much shorter than the circuitous | 
route of the descent, not to mention the childish pleasure of}! 
climbing the steep of the long hill, with our sled-ropes hanging |! 
on one arm, and our light-footed and light-hearted play fellows | 
on the other. 


The amusement is popular in all countries where the climate 
admits of it. One of the pleasantest varieties, perhaps, is at! 
St. Petersburgh, on the Neva —a pleasure of my first travels. | 
There it is among the first business of the long Winter to erect | 
ice-hills at certain intervals on the river — the block which | 
they are built of being soldered together, and smoothed over 
with water thrown over and frozen upon them. On the back 
side is the ascent by a railed stairway ; on the summit a square 
like the flat top of a pyramid, where the coasters muster | 
with their sleds and skates. The velocity acquired by the de-| 
scent carries them to the next hill—they mount this, sled in| 
hand, and proceed. There is no livelier scene in the world, to| 
my fancy, than the surface of the magnificent Neva covered of 
a festival-eve with thousands of gaily-dressed people of both | 
sexes and all ages, skating, sliding, coasting.up and down the | 
glare slopes, by a splendid moonlight. | 

As for sleighing, its pleasure depends upon circumstances, | 
like a great many other things in this dull world. Many 
good people in the country have a queer taste, it must be al- 
lowed, upon this subject. A hundred times have I known) 
them to set apart the coldest day of the season for a ‘party of 
pleasure,’ when, ten to one, your breath would freeze on your 
Whiskers and eyebrows till icicles hung from them like stalac-| 
lites in the Mammoth Cave. A fair damsel sits by your side, | 
to be sure — but, like yourself, she is motionless and mute as a 
barber's block. A party of pleasure indeed, and a pretty place | 
tomake love! But for turning over now and then, you would 
all die, miserable wretches !— you are too stiff and too stupid to 
laugh, even when you drop off from the sleigh! A party of 
pleasure! You cannot lift a foot, for the life of you — youare| 
mere mummies! You must know at least how to wrap — and | 
Where, and wherewith, and when to ride. There are woods, 
for example, in the country, you may pass through by moon-| 
light, when a sudden frost has succeeded a wet snow-storm. —| 
Can any thing be more graceful than the garniture of these | 
brilliant trees — their long, lithe boughs, like the wands of fai-| 
ries, covering the whole azure above you with a net-work of! 
Silver, and checkering the smooth white surface beneath, as| 
your fleet steed leaps elegantly over it like a reindeer ? | 
Speaking of that animal reminds me of my wandering | 


D| 
twenty years since, in Norway — the perfection of climates. — 





I shall never forget my journey among the mountains. There! 


ders’ wives — and as each rode singly in his own sledge, and | 





Their tiny homes prepare ; 
Race after race the ceaseless work pursue, 


was a large party of us — travellers, guides, traders, and tra- | lhe coral artists there 
| 
| 
| 


each followed in the narrow track broken by the leader, the | 
procession occupied almost the line of a small army. Our} 
route lay among a range of hills, spotted over with evergreen, | 
and intersected with the windings of a river, which here and 
there magnified itself to a fine lake. Nothing could excel the | 
view from the first summit of the ridge. There was no sun- 


| shine indeed ; but the twilight, and especially the far-off and 


fire-like aureole in the edge of the Northern sky, were the | 
most beautiful ever saw. The sun was revolving at this sea-| 
son just below the horizon the Northern lights, too, were fre-| 
quently flashing over us — now lighting up the whole dome of| 
the sky with a wide and splendid blaze —then vanishing —| 
then coming again ina small, single spot, which spread, as you 

gazed at it, in circles of orange and purple, till they were all 

around and above you, like the colored illuminations of a' 
inighty cathedral. It was not always so pleasant, I confess. —| 
Our deer would be antic now and then, and in such a case, the | 
single cord fastened to the horns, which you steer by, is no} 
nore check upon the fleetness of the animal, than it would be | 
upon Jove’s thunderbolts. Something startles the leader, per- | 
haps; he starts off, wherever he may chance to be —on the 

smooth lake or the steep mountain-side — and the whole com-! 
pany follows him at the instant, with a swiftness which deprives 

one of breath. Perhaps your path leads you by the edge of a 

precipice all the while, where you may look down a thousand | 
feet, if youdare. The deer will give you a fine chance, now) 
and then, for a view — whirling your round-bottomed sledge | 
to and fro on the hard slope, as he leaps along in his slight 

track, till its stem and your own body are, as like as not, rat-| 


|uing on the edge of the dizzy abyss. It requires some practice 


to enjoy this fine scenery from a site socommanding. My head | 
whirled once or twice, I allow — but I soon found that the deer 
was as safe as the mule of the Andes or the chamois of the | 
Alps, and his speed was such, that the danger was passed ere | 
we thought of it. He had an eye to his own interest, perhaps, | 
for being allof us fastened to the sledges, we could not be| 
thrown over without carrying all by the board. A thick mist, 
which sometimes came from the ocean, once overtook us at the | 
very edge of a steep slope. The track was lost; the leader’s | 
bell tinkled, and the guides shouted in vain; the deer started | 
each for himself--and never was such arush. The sledges| 
were too heavy and fast for them in the end; their feet were 
entangled in the traces, and so away we went — helter-skelter, 


| topsy-turvy — man, woman, and child —deer and sledge, en 


masse, till the ascent of the next hill brought us all once more 


together. Here we tarried till the mist passed over us, and|| 


then gathered our frozen dog-skin caps, kegs of brandy, and | 
sausages, and resumed the line of march. T. 


THE CORAL INSECT, 


Original. 











O’er Egypt’s barren sand 
Fail shadows dark and grand, 
Flung from the tombs of her long-buried kings ; 
Aloft they lift their head, 
In mockery of the dead, 


Around whose name and race Oblivion clasps her wings. 1] 


And Babylon the great 


Once, in ‘her palmy state,’ 1 


Boasted a fane which all but reached the skies ; 
And now, though low is laid 
That once cloud-covered head, 
Its very ruins lie, a mountain in their size. 


And Rome, ainid the fanes 
Which strew her sunny plains, 
Retains a pile majestic in decay ; 
The awe-struck traveller sighs, 
Lost in deep reveries, 
When at thy base he sits, O Coliseum gray! 


O’er China’s mountain chains, 
And o’er her vales and plains, 
League atier league extends her mighty wall ; 
Not e’en the torrent’s force 
Arrests its daring course, 
But still it stretches on, majestic, firm and till. 


And thoughts that spurn control 
Arise within the soul 
Of those who on their vast proportions gaze : 
Can man’s imperfect might 
Such masses heave to light? 
Can mortals’ puny hand immortal buildings raise? 


But Reverence awakes, 
And the soul’s musing takes 
A higher stand — an awe-iuspiring tone, 
When she her gaze abstracts 
From man and human acts, 
And sees the insect world beneath her vision thrown. 


Where the Pacific raves, 
Foaming with countless waves, 
Is one to put all human boasts to flight— 
Small as the sand which lies 
Neath Arab’s burning skies, 
But, through its actions viewed, of more than giant’s might. 


| Till ages, rolling slow, 
Firmness and size bestow, 
And from the dark abyss vast mountains rise to view : 


And hills and vales are seen 
Where once the waters green 
Danced in wild sport around the passing barque ; 
| The palin-tree lifts its head 
| Where sea-weeds erst were spread, 
And man, where wantoned once sea monsters tierce and dark. 


Could human hands have strewn 
Piles of eternal stone 
And broad foundations in unfathomed seas ? 
Could man so calmly urge 
Up through the boiling surge 
Towers of unmeasured height, and buildings such as these ? 


Then curb thy haughty thonght, 
Nor boast that thou hast wrought 
Works which shall stand till e’en the mountains bow : 
Look at the meanest one, 
And see thyself outdone ; 
The insect of the waves is mightier far than thou. Cc. 





Original. 
MUSIC—ITS SACRED ORIGIN—ITS DEVELOPMENT. 
Spirit of melody ! tiat first 
O’er sinless man held sway, 
And on his solitude did burst 
In one resistless stream, 
| Bearing his ravished soul away! 
Fain would I sing 
From early time thy power; 
Sut lo! as comes the hallowed dream 
Of thee, in that young hour 
When echo first awoke on Eden's bower, 
There scems a spell on harp and string, 
And my hand roams idly as they ring. 
Grenville Mellen. 





| 
| Havine traced, ina manner far too cursory to give any thing 
but a guide for future research, the progress of this art from 
its origin to the commencement of the Christian era, I am led 
to allude more particularly to music, as a part of the religious 
|exercises of the early Christian church. The ancient fathers 
have left their testimony tothe use of songs in the services of the 
Christian communities of the first century; and Ambrosius him- 
self digested a complete church music for the use of the Western 
}churches. This, without doubt, was characterised by all the 
| imperfections of modulation and rhythm, which the rude state 
lof the art rendered inseparable from its performance. The 
‘Grecian and Roman hymns were probably at first applied to 
| Christian purposes, by exchanging the words, merely. From 
the active performances of these services, women were rigidly 
}excluded, they being performed by the males in alternate solos 
jand choruses. The reason of such an exclusion was no doubt 
| founded upon the principle advocated by St. Paul, in one of his 
‘epistles, that it was ‘a shame for women to speak in the church- 
|es.’ This application of that principle, however, was soon re- 
|linquished, and finally gave way to better policy and better 





| taste. 

In the sixth century, — toward its close, — Pope Gregory 
| Magnus established a school for the instruction of boys in mu- 
\|sic. This prelate collected and adapted all the songs of the 
/church to ancient melodies, and added some new ones. It was 
| under his auspices, that the chant, called after him, as a generic 
ltitle, the Gregorian, was introduced. It may be called the 
foundation of Christian church music. Several of the most 
| valuable of the compositions, coming under that title, have been 
jadmirably arranged by the Boston Handel and Haydn soci- 
lety ; and, while they are well adapted to the modern canons of 
| musical taste, are also valuable as relics ofoldentime. Keeping 





|| pace with these improvements, the organ and other instruments 
| were all gradually introduced to heighten the splendor of re- 
ligious worship, until the sixteenth century. The era of the 

Reformation is not without its musical incidents. Laither, the 
| venerable composer of two noble pieces of psalmody, destined 
‘to outlive the entire works of many amore modern writer, was a 
constant laborer in the work of improving the style of, and cre- 
\ating and fostering a taste for, pure music. — After him, other 


composers, both sacred and secular, arose, flourished, died and* 
‘left on record valuable additions to the accumulated stock of 
musical lore. An allusion to a few of these, as illustrating 
/some views I shall take of the different schools, will be curso- 
'rily made, in the course of these papers. 
| The origin of music is to be referred to the very construction 
|of our nature. Every moment we live we are liable to meet 
with incidental proofs that such is the undoubted fact. Look 
at the helpless infant in the cradle, or in its mother’s arms: the 
inarticulate sounds which alone express its instinctive feel- 
ings, are a language as prevailing as the most distinct enuncia- 
tion. Now, cannot the mother, cannot every one, indeed, per- 
| fectly understand those feelings, by the tones of that feeble 
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voice ? ‘con. hae not deinen fear, online — anger, 

joy, — as there expressed in nature’s own language? Most 
certainly, those tones are diversified according to those differ- 
ent instincts or feelings. This being perceived, and those 
tones once being discovered, prolonged and varied under differ- 
ent circumstances, and by the volition of different minds, how 
natural, for the purpose of reproducing the feelingsexpressed | 
by those tones, to repeat them!— and how obvious the infer-| 
ence from this well-known fact, that the first germ of music has | 
its root in our very nature! The next step is rhythm. 
harmonious, or rather the equal division of song into regular | 
parts, or constantly recurring alternations in time, tends to fix, | 








to the gay mill sella edie Ww ie surrounded the throne of the | 
beauteous Marie Antoinette, and the attentions of the lovely | 
queen herself contributed not a little to the celebrity of the 


‘fair American,’ as she was generally styled. Thus surrounded 
with flattery and adulation, it could hardly be expected that one | 
so new to the world should not have been gratified by the ad- | 





miration she excited, and in some degree intoxicated by the | 


constant incense offered at the shrine of her beauty and talents. | 
Certain it is that the native simplicity and artlessness of her 


ence of constant intercourse with the great, the gay, and prob- 
lably too often the dissolute, and that the unsophisticated charms || 


by the power of strong association, that particular melody up-|/of nature were gradually superseded by the high polish and 


on the mind; 


with certain sounds, impresses upon the memory, and in fact in- 


meretricious accomplishments of the elegant woman of fashion. 
After a few years residence in this splendid and dissipated 


tellectually teaches those sounds, — which are, in truth, music |; metropolis, she returned to her native land, with an entirely 


—to the unconscious pupil. 


| 
and thus, by mentally identifying certain ideas || 
\| 
| 


Rhythm is undoubtedly natu-| 


different set of ideas and feelings from those with which she 


ral. The child who knows not the meaning of a word he hears, || left it — but whether happier or more estimable, may well be 


will learn to detect false measure in the nursery-song, long ere | doubted. 
| herself the object of admiration and flattery, and of being placed, | 


it be able to fathom the story it conveys. The cooper paces | 


round his cask, the thresher strikes his flail, the smith hammers | 


She had, however, the gratification of still finding 


by general consent, on the throne of fashion. Her dress, her 


upon his anvil, with reference to a rhythmical division of |) manners, her style of conversation, her very looks, were watched, 


time; and the most savage nations evince that this principle | 
has been lent them by their great mother, Nature, to regulate | 
and vary their wild dances, amid the primeval forests. —Thus | 
have we traced the origin of the two essential elements of song, | 
— sound and measure, —the one, to our common nature, —the | 


other, to an artificial state, but one step farther on. 


This, then, seems to be the whole history of the origin of| 


theoretical music. Its early development, like that of all first 


principles, was slow,— but, as it proceeded upon the simplest | 
rules, and kept pace with the improvements in every other sci- | 
ence, which from age to age took place, —and particularly, as | 


it has ever been used as a medium of pleasurable emotions, — 


it is not surprising that it soon became identified with the char-| 


acters and customs of every people. Its laws were more and 


more investigated, —their application farther and farther ex-| 


tended, and at len: oth the divine science shone forth a lovely 
constellation in the firmament of civilization and Christian- 


ity. JF. 0. 











ALMIRA, 
OR THE VICTIM OF INDULGENCE. 


Original. 





Ox-the pleasant and romantic banks of the Hndson resided a 
gentleman whom I shall distinguish by the name of Carlton. — 
At the close of our revolutionary struggle he engaged in various | 


commercial speculations, in which he was eminently successful, 


and in the course of a few years was considered one of the most | 


opulent citizens of our infant republic. About this period he 


becaime intimately acquainted in the family of one of the most| 
respectable and florrishing merchants in the city of New York, | 
and, as an almost certain consequence, was soon captivated by H 
the charms of the eldest daughter, at that time a beautiful girl | 


of sixteen. 
notice of both parent and child, independent of the adventi- 
tious advantages of fortune; Nature had been liberal in her 
gifts; his personal appearance was highly prepossessing, and 
his manners refined and polished. | 
were far above mediocrity, had been cultivated and improved 
by extensive reading, by visiting various parts of the world, 
With all 
these advantages, it was not probable that his suit would be re- 


and by familiar intercourse with the best society. 


pulsed, or that the young and beautiful Adelaide would with- | 


stand the united attractions of wealth and merit. Neither 


could it be supposed that the father, under such circumstances, | 


would refuse to ratify the daughter’s choice, when there was 
every reason to suppose that, by so doing, her happiness would 


be ensured as far as human foresight could extend. In a few) 


months, therefore, after the commencement of their acqui aat-t 


ance, their union was solemnized under the most auspicious 
circuinstances, and with the universal approbation of relatives 
and friends. Not long after this happy event, urgent business 
made it necessary for Mr. Carlton to visit Europe, and his lovely 
bride, of course, accompanied him. After a short stay in Eng- 


land, they proceeded to the gay capital of France, where Amer- 


icans were at that time almost sure of a cordial reception. — 


They were indeed the fashion of the day — for a considerable 
proportion of the flower of the French nobility having volun- 
teered their services in our cause, had become well acquainted 
with most of the first families in our country, and particularly 
interested in many of them. They had also imbibed, while 
with us, that spirit of liberty which afterward led to so many 
evils, mingled perhaps with some blessings — which then led 
tiem to receive with peculiar favor any visitants from the new- 
born republic. Mr. and Mrs. Carlton had also personal claims 


on the attentions and kindness of many individuals, and were 


received at the splendid court cf Louis XVI. in a manner the || 


most flattering. The uncommon personal charms of the youth- 


Mr. Carlton had much to recommend him to the | 


His mental powers, which | 


and, as far as possible, imitated ; and as her opulence enabled 
her to give the most splendid entertainments, and to live in a 
style far exceeding most of her neighbors, her claims to preem- 
inence were generally allowed, and she long gave a tone to 
| the manners and in a great measure to the sentiments of those 
|| who came within the sphere of her influence. How far this 
influence had a salutary effect on the circle in which she moved, 
may admit of dispute, and might lead to a discussion foreign to 
our present purpose. 

A few revolving years made her the happy mother of two 
lovely daughters, of whom she was justly proud — for they 
All that wealth or affec- 
tion could bestow was lavished upon them, and from their ear- 


were children of uncommon promise. 


liest years they found themselves the objects of the unbounded 
attention and solicitude of a numerous family of relatives. A 
full belief of their own consequence was early instilled into 
| their ductile minds by the flattery of menials ; little restraint 
was laid upon their natural inclinations, by the mistaken fond- 


ness of their parents ; and they grew up with the firm persua- 


| sion that they were privileged beings, exempt from the common 
| rules to which ordinary mortals are obliged to submit. The 
| adornment of their persons, and the cultivation of their minds, 
|| with every fashionable accomplishment, were strictly attended | 
o; but no pains were taken to eradicate those evil propensities 
which are the growth of every human heart. The common 
tenets of morality were probably inculeated, but the higher 
principles of religion which can alone give stability to morals, 
were unregarded. 
| As the two females advanced to maturity, a marked difference 
was discernible in their characters. Emuina, the elder, was nat- 
urally gentle, amiable, and intelligent; and although in some 
degree spoiled by continued flattery and prosperity, yet her nat- 
ural vigor of understanding and sweetness of disposition in 
some measure counteracted their pernicious effects. She was 
probably still more indebted to an attachment formed in very 
early life to a young man of unexceptionable character, many 
years older than herself, and in every respect a most eligible 
connexion. He combined every recommendation to both parent 
and child; for, in addition to real and substantial merit, he pos- 
sessed the gifts of fortune in an eminent degree; indeed, his 
|| prospects of wealth were equal to her own, and therefore no 
| possible objection could be raised, but all parties were equally 
pleased. Their courtship was not likely to be long— and under 


And surely no mortals could have a brighter prospect of earthly 
happiness. But the time had now arrived when these favored 
beings, who had hitherto been wafted smoothly along the stream 
|| of life by the continued gales of prosperity, were about to feel 
'| convinced that even they were not invulnerable to the shafts of 

sorrow — that even they were not destined always to repose on 

a bed of roses. And the blow was to come from a quarter 
whence they least expected it— even from their favored child, 
the young, and, as they believed, innocent Almira, who had 
In her, the deleterious efiects 
Nature had en- 
dued her with uncommon quickness of parts, and a large share 


now attained her fifteenth year. 
of boundless indulgence became early visible. 
of vivacity and what may be termed smartness. Accustomed 
from her earliest infaney to have all she said and did admired 


and applauded, she soon learned to think that she could do no; 


wrong, and to submit very unwillingly to the gentlest restraints. 
At this period our country, and particularly the large cities, 
were thronged with French emigrants, comprising many of the || 


very first nobility of that distracted nation, which was then suf- |! 


fering under the dominion of anarchy and discord. Many of'| 
these were not only distinguished for their rank and former op-| 


ulence, but equally so for their personal merit, and secured to 


| themselves the esteem and respect of all reflecting minds, by | 
ful bride would have been of themselves a sufficient attraction | the cheerful and dignified manner in which they supported the | the real object of his pursuit was not to be obtained without the 
’ 1 


circumstances of great similarity with those of her mother, the, 
fair Emma was happily united with the deserving Westbury. —$ 








most ¢ try; ing reverses of fortune — for rarege estates a balag all te 
feited by their emigration, they were many of them reduced to 
actual poverty, and obliged to convert those talents and accom. 
plishments which had soothed and embellished their more pros- 
perous hours, into the means of supporting life. Happy for 
them, that they had such a resource — and still more happy in 





| that elasticity of mind, which forms so prominent a trait in the 
| Fre nch character — which enables them to yield cheerfully to 
ithe pressure of calamity, and even to enjoy life under cireum- 


The | character became insensibly warped by the contaminating influ- || stances in which an Englishman would yield to despair. Many 


|of their stories would form an interesting novel, but our present 
‘business i is only with an individual whose ec lehuns to respect were 
|infe rior to those of most of his countrymen, 


| A nobleman by birth — with an uncommonly handsome per- 
/son and graceful manners, and all those accomplishments which 
la man of high fashion may be supposed to possess, he was read- 
lily admitted at the house of Mr. Carlton, which was ever open 
for the reception of all who had any claims on his attention, 
and particularly to any individual of a nation to whose kind- 
ness he felt himself so greatly indebted ; and although they 
| knew that the Marquis de Beaujeu had been famed for his lib- 
ertine principles, even in his own licentious court — yet they 
could not apprehend that any evil would result from receiving 
him with the civility due to his rank and misfortunes, or that 
a man of forty, an old and battered beau — for such in fact 
he was — would dare attempt to ingratiate himself into the af- 
fections of the youthful Almira. Her they yet considered as a 
child, but a child who they well knew placed sufficient value 
on her attractions and advantages, and whose ambition they 
thought would naturally lead her to aspire to the most splendid 
alliance. But her vanity was equal to her ambition, and this 
trait in her character the artful marquis was not slow in discoy- 
ering. He soon made it subservient to his views. His insinu- 
ating flattery easily induced her to believe that she was the ob- 
ject of the most disinterested and unbounded affection — that 
she was the being who alone had power to reconcile him to 
poverty and exile ; and when he found he had really obtained 
an interest in her heart, he easily prevailed on her to keep their 
correspondence an entire secret from her parents — well aware, 
that although he might impose on her credulity, their superior 
knowledge of the world, and of his character, would easily en- 
able them to penetrate his real motives in so earnestly desiring 
the alliance. 

Almira’s principles were not so strict, nor her natural sense 
of rectitude so strong, as to make her hesitate in deceiving her 
indulgent parents, and the correspondence was managed with 
such perfect secrecy, that not the slightest suspicion was excit- 
ed until the fatal morning when the truth burst upon them like 
ja clap of thunder. Almira was sent fer, as usual, to appear at 
the breakfast-table, but the servant soon returned with the ap- 
palling intelligence that she was not to be found. All was in- 
stantly alarm and confusion — parents, relatives, and servants 
flying in every direction through the house and gardens. The 
search was at length relinquished as hopeless. It occurred to 
them, however, that if she had really eloped, it was impossible 
for one so young to have formed and carried her plan into exe- 
eution, without the privity of some one in the family — and as 
her waiting-maid was a smart, intelligent girl, they naturally 
supposed that she must have been in the confidence of her mis- 
tress; she was accordingly summoned and interrogated, but 
long resolutely denied all knowledge of the transaction. At 
length, by dint of persuasion, threats, and promises of reward, 
she was induced to make a full disclosure, and to acknowledge 
that she had been prevailed on by the entreaties of her young 
mistress to assist in her escape, in the full belief that in so do- 
ing she was, promoting her happiness — for she had assured her, 
that although her parents might at first be displeased, yet their 
affection for her was so strong, that they would soon relent, 
particularly when they found how happy she was with the ob- 
ject of her choice. Probably some golden arguments had more 
ffect in procuring her assistance than disinterested attachment 5 
be this as it may, no sooner was the disclosure made, than a 
pursuit was commenced ; and at about ten o’clock on the fol- 
| lowing morning she was discovered at the lodgings of the mar- 
‘quis, busily engaged with him in looking over the letters he 
had received from his former mistresses — which she averred 
Her two aunts, 
who had been persuaded by her distracted parents to wait on 


had been their employment through the night. 


her and represent the misery that her cruel misconduct had 
caused, assured her that she must immediately return with 
them, if she wished again to see her father —that her desertion 
had brought on an attack of gout in the stomach, a disease to 
which he had long been subject, and that the consequences 
| were greatly to be dreaded. Filial affection was too strofig in 
ithe bosom of the youthful culprit, to permit her for a moment 
'to hesitate in flying to calin his agitated mind, and, if possible, 
avert the dire consequences of her imprudence ; she therefore 
readily consented to accompany these ladies, promising, how- 
|ever, to return as speedily as possible to her new friend, who on 


his part was far from opposing her departure, well knowing that 
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approbation of her father, which his fair bride had easily per-|| blessing brought in its train the most disastrous consequences. 
guaded both him and herself could not be withheld from one he | The health of Mrs. Carlton, which had long been delicate, now |) in life. 
loved so much, when he once knew that the case was without || rapidly and visibly declined ; and her anxious husband soon be- 








! elegance, and even splendor, fully answerable to his situation 
His house was the mansion of hospitality, and his lib- 
jeral heart derived its greatest happiness from the power of 


remedy. Far different, however, was the result. Her father | came alarmed for the life of her whom he prized beyond all earth-|| imparting it to others. With him Mr. Carlton found himself 
too well knew the character of him by whom she had been de- || ly objects, and resolved that no human efforts should be spared | at home, and, as it were, in a congenial soil; and Almira too 


luded, to entrust the happiness of his beloved child in his keep- 
ing —and no sooner was she once more within his doors, than | 
she was closely confined, and positively forbidden to hold any | 
farther correspondence with her seducer ; for in no other point | 
of view could they consider the man who could thus take ad- 
yantage of the parent’s hospitality to work upon the inexperi- | 


ence and credulity of the daughter; they could not for a mo- 


ment doubt that much art had been employed to persuade one | 
so young and tender to a most flagrant violation of duty and || 
so J s g 


propriety. 


Too much indulged, — too much accustomed to have her own 
way, readily to yield to parental restraint, she was indignant at | 
confinement, and insisted on being restored to liberty, and her 
husband, of whose disinterested affection she was fully confi- 
dent; he had repeatedly assured her it was herself alone, he val- 
ued, and that her wealtil was perfectly immaterial to him; she 
had now some reason to be confirmed in this belief ; forthe gal- 
lant marquis, finding that his bride was not likely to be amica- 
bly restored to him, determined to use coercive measures to ef- 
fect this most desirable object ; and for this purpose, caused an. 
advertisement to be inserted in the papers, informing the public 
that his wife Almira was concealed and forcibly detained from 
him; and offering a large reward for her discovery ; he also pro- 
cured a search-warrant to search the house, but her friends re- 
ceiving timely notice of this procedure, immediately conveyed 
her toa country seat several miles from town, where she was 
more effectually concealed and more closely confined, so that 
all his efforts to regain her were frustrated by the vigilance of 
her friends ; but the fair captive submitted most reluctantly to 
this infringement of her liberty, and still persisted in averring 
her firm belief in his freedom from mercenary motives. Her 
father therefore thought it absolutely necessary in order to rec- 


oncile her to their separation, to undeceive her in this impor- 


tant point, and the embarrassment of the marquis afforded him 
ample opportunity of carrying into execution a plan to this ef- 
fect. He bought up his numerous debts and threw him into 
prison ; then sent an agent to him, offering a full discharge and 
a handsome annuity for life, if he would relinquish all claims to 
his daughter. Now came the trial of his fidelity ; and although 
we may charitably believe that he did feel some reluctance in 


yielding up so valuable a prize, particularly as the connexion, if 


acknowledged, would have been fraught with so many advan- || 
tages, yet an entire freedom from pecuniary embarrassments, 


and a handsome provision for life, were offers too tempting to 
be rejected by a man of shattered fortune, who began now to be 
convinced that the family of his bride were inconceivably preju- 
diced against him. He was therefore prevailed on to sign a 
bond, by which he pledged himself never again to advance any 
pretensions, or take any farther measures for the enforcement 
of his rights. 

The lady on her part, no sooner learned the base compliance 
which had been conceded by him in whose disinterestedness she 
soimplicitly confided, than it caused a total revulsion in her own 
feeling, and her indignation at such perfidy was so strengly ex- 
cited, that she was willing to accede to any measures which 
should entirely liberate her from so degrading a connexion, and 
fully restore her to that liberty from which she had so rashly 
parted. Here arose a great and almost insuperable difficulty ; 
for there was certainly no legal pretext for divorce, nor would 
itdo to bring the case into a court of justice; but what won- 
ders cannot wealth and power effect? Mr. Carlton determined 
to carry it before the legislature of the state, and trust to these 
too potent auxiliaries to accoinplish his object ; nor was his reli- 


ance vain. Many of the members probably sympathised with 


the feelings of the parent, and others yielded to the more cogent 


arguinents Which his abundant resources enabled him to apply. 
Luxurious entertainments, and the fascinating manners and con- 
versation of the ladies of the household, undoubtedly had their 
effect. and the desired result was at length announced, in the 
dissolution of the marriage between the Marquis De Beaujeu 
and Almira Carlton. Thus was she again restored to her pa- 
rents and herself, and satisfaction and joy was diffused through- 
out the numerous circle of her relations and friends, occasioned 
not only by her release from the thraldom of what they consid- 
ered a disgraceful alliance, but in the full belief that her charms, 
her talents, and ereat expectations, would enable her to choose 
among the most gifted youths of the land. 

Soon after this, however, an event occurred, which, although 
it had been long and ardently desired by the parents of Almira, 
was probably far from gratifying to the fair co-heiresses, in as 
much as it cut off a large proportion of the wealth which they 
had lone considered exclusively their own. This was no other 
than the birth of an heir to the immense estate of their father. 


To him, this was a day of rejoicing ; he considered it the con- 


Summation of his earthly joys, and it filled up the measure of his 
wishes. 


| 
| ean . " . bas “a . 7 . - ae | m . . a . . ° . . . 
|to rescue her from the grave. For this object, a voyage to the||soon founda magnet of attraction in this charming family, 


| West Indies was hastily planned and executed; and the sea air|| more powerful than any with which she had yet come in con- 
jand change of clime did seem, for a time, to have a happy effect) tact. The brother of her sister’s husband was an uncommonly 
jon the fading form of the invalid; the roseate hue of health! interesting young man; at least in her eyes he appeared so; 
again began to tinge her cheek, and the hopes of her friends || nor was she long in discovering that his heart was made of 
;once more revived ; but they were too soon convinced that it|| penetrable stuff, and was not likely long to withstand the fasci- 
| was but the deceptive lighting up, which so frequently proves || nations of which, young as she was, she wasa perfect mistress. 
the total extinction of the lamp of life ; and as the interesting || She soon became convinced that he was the willing captive of 
invalid expressed a strong desire, once more to embrace her|! her charms; but as the connexion was too unexceptionable to 
children, and to breathe her last sigh in the bosom of her fami-||excite opposition from any of the parties concerned, it was 


ly, their return was expedited as much as possible ;«but even| likely to be too common-place, too devoid of incident, for the 
this melancholy gratification was not permitted her. They had|| romantic fancies of Almira, if conducted in the usual manner. 
|performed less than one half of the homeward voyage, before || Another elopement was therefore proposed and executed. Mr. 
|the distressed husband was called to bid an eternal adieu to her 


Carlton and his daughter were invited to dinner at the house of 
|so loved, so valued, her from whom his affections.had never), Mr. Westbury. Almira formed some pretext for persuading 
|strayed from their first acquaintance, and who, although in| her unsuspicious father to go before her, promising to followin 


some measure warped from the sweet simplicity of nature, by | afew moments. A large company were assembled — the din- 
the fascinations of flattery and boundless prosperity, had yet| ner was in readiness, but the young lady made not her appear- 
|much of intrinsic worth, and was peculiarly gifted with the|)ance. Many inquiries were made, and much surprise excited, 
power of attracting and retaining the affections of those whom || At length a servant was dispatched to ascertain the cause of the 
she wished to please. Had her talents and ardent feelings been || delay. It was soon observed that the younger son of the family 
rightly directed in early life, had she been taught that our great|) was also missing. Suspicion began to arise, which led to in- 
| business in this passing scene, is to form a character for eterni- || vestigation — from which it appeared that they had gone into 
jty; that the blessings we are permitted to enjoy are loud calls) the country together an hour or two before, with what views 
upon our gratitude to the great Giver of all good; had she, in a|| they were left toconjecture. But they were considerate enough 
word, been so blest as to have received a religious education,| to terminate the suspense of their friends in a few hours, by 
how useful as well as brilliant might have. been her career ; her!) presenting themselves before them in the interesting relation of 
elevated rank, and great wealth, giving her almost unlimit-|| husband and wife. They had no apology to offer for this errat- 
ed influence over the extensive circle in which she moved. But) ic course, but a desire to escape from the trammels of ceremony. 
it was her misfortune to be deprived of the watchful care of}, Probably, however, the propensity to deviate from the beaten 
a mother at the interesting epoch when she most needed it ;|\ track, and become conspicuous for singularity, was the govern- 
when the expanding powers of the mind received their deepest || ing motive of the lady —the gentleman, of course, would ac- 
and most indellible impressions; and her father, although a|| quiesce in her arrangements, although repugnant to his better 
man of great worth, was too much immersed in the cares of) judgment. Whatever motives might have influenced them, 
business to pay those minute attentions to his rising offspring, they had been sufficiently powerful to lead them toa most im- 
which none but a mother can be expected to bestow. Adelaide |) portant and decisive step. Their friends, however they might 


and her sister were therefore necessarily left to the care of mer-|| disapprove the manner of the transaction, as they had no real 


cenaries, and too much to their own guidance. Ata very early || objection to the union itself, but were rather gratified by it, 


age she formed a matrimonial connexion and plunged at once || Were soon reconciled, and the young couple were speedily es- 
into all the allurements of a gay and dissipated world, where | tablished, in a manner consonant to their wishes and expecta- 
finding herself the idol of fashion, and receiving the homage of || tions in life. 

Our hitherto erring heroine might now have enjoyed in the 
but too willing to set up her rest here, and to make this world || bosom of domestic felicity, as large a portion of happiness as is 


all who approached her, it cannot be wondered at, that she was|| 


her paradise. We all know that it is much harder to escape || accorded to us in this imperfect state of existence. With a 
unhurt, the ordeal of prosperity than adversity, and how difficult kind and affectionate husband, and in afew years several love- 
it is to wean ourselves from a world where all things look fair ly and promising children — with an abundance of the goods of 
and smiling, and to raise our thoughts and affections to that!) fortune, and ample means not only of gratifying every Wish as 
country to which we are so rapidly hastening. We would not it arose, but of contributing largely to the comfort and well- 
presume to say, however, that this interesting woman had not,|, being of others — it would seem as if no void were left in her 
at least during her last illness, many serious reflections on the | enjoyments which this world had power tosupply; and were [ 
great and solemn change that awaited her; and we humbly | writing a novel, here would I gladly close her short but event- 
hope that her feelings and views were of such a nature as to ful story. It is painful to follow her through her subsequent 
ensure her acceptance by that great and righteous Judge, who || aberrations and wanderings. Truth compels me to state that 
this cloudless sky was soon overcast. 

Almira, unhappily, had little taste for the quiet enjoyments 
of domestic life; she required the aid of excitement and agita- 


alone knoweth the heart. 


Soon after Mr. Carlton’s return to his now desolate home, 


urgent business made it necessary for Mr. Westbury, the hus- 


} cjive 70 ye es « } > » nles . « , 
band of his eldest daughter, to return immediately to London, tion te give a zest to the calm and serene pleasures that now 


the residence of his father; and believing that a change of offered themselves - her acceptance, and plunged aguin ND 
scene would have a happy effect upon the depressed spirits of the vortex of dissipation, Here, unsupported by religious 


a ? : orinciple, and long accustomed to know nolaw but her own in- 
the bereaved husband, and prevent his brooding too intently on I pie, an 1 to know i t her own i 


a 3 5 i . clination --surrounded by allurements and temptations, she 
his irreparable loss ; he prevailed on his father-in-law to accom- : 


2 ; . . , inally made shipwreck of her honor and peace, and with the 
pany him, and his dear Ema, to their new abode. The gay f a i 2 : } , an m 


. the happiness of her husband and unoffending children. 
Almira, although her heart was really saddened by their late) ~~ Pl : ’ as 


wcaew affliction. vet did nat vefene to bu ennuatet It is unnecessary to relate all the minute circumstances that 
ieavy affliction, ye fuse »¢ d. | : 
7 bu led to this unhappy result. A separation and eventually a le- 


| 
| The idea of a voyage to Europe — of visiting the metropolis 


gal divorce were the sad consequences of this unpardonable 
conduct, which for ever separated her from a fond and indulgent 
| husband, and from children who were at that interesting age 
which most required a mother’s fostering care. 

The spirit of Almira, however, was not yet subdued. Al- 


of the world — of the new scenes and incidents to which it} 
would naturally lead, was full of attraction to her active imag- 
ination; and her vanity had ample scope for exercise in the 
anticiy ated triumphs of ber charms on a more extensive thea- | 
tre of action ; beside which, she was anxious to efface the im- though conscious that ske had overthrown the fair fabric of her 
pression of her late unpleasant and somewhat mortifying con-| felicity with her own hands, she was yet too proud to acknowl- 
| nexion, by one more congenial to her rank, and to the views} edge herself in the wrong. ‘As London, however, had now be- 
and expectations of her friends — and, therefore, although she) oon 9 distasteful abode to her, she willingly acceded to a pro- 
bade adieu to her native land, and to the friends and companions posal from some of her gay acquaintances, to visit the metropo- 
lof her youth with some natural feelings of regret, yet the bril- tis of France. where her miner had once shone forth in all the 


|liant prospects that fleated on her daney soon dried the starting 


splendor of youth and beauty, and received the homage of an 
tear, and arrayed the future in the gay colors of hope. 


admiring world. The respectability and opulence of her con- 
| They were prospered in their voyage, and wafted to their), nexions both in Europe and America, introduced her into the 
‘| destined port by favorable breezes, where they were received | first circles of gaiety and fashion, where there were cnough to 
land weleomed, and more particularly by the family of Mr.| countenance her in any little deviations from the strict rule of 
Westbury, inthe most gratifying manner. Al] those attentions}) right —as the lax morality that is here too well known to pre- 
were lavished upon them which are so gratifying to the stran-|| 
1} 


vail among the dissipated votaries of pleasure, would be dispos- 


ver, and so well calculated to render the first impressions}/ed to term the most flagrant violations of decorum, and of the 





pleasant. | most sacred ties that bind society together. It was not long be- 


| The father of Mr. Westbury was one of the most opulent|| fore the fascinations of Almira enthralled a new victim, and a 
But alas! so short-sighted are we, that this apparent! 


bankers in a city abounding in opulence, and lived in a style o1|German nobleman bowed at her shrine —a captive, too, of no 
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ordinary value, but wer thy, in her estimation, of obtaining the 
prize he sought with ardor and perseverance. Once more was 
she prevailed on to enlist under the banners of Hymen, and to 
assume new duties and responsibilities. | 

Once more her prospects assumed a bright and smiling as- 
pect, and but for certain painful recollections, she might have | 
looked forward to happy days; and by a wise and virtuous | 
course, have in some measure retrieved the esteem of the world. | 
Almira now found, however, that she had todeal with a very | 
different spirit from any that she had hitherto encountered. | 
Baron Wurbzburg was haughty and unyielding — little dispos- 
ed to submit to the caprices of this spoiled child of fortune, and 
quite as fond of his own way as even she herself. 

[t soon also became evident that his motives in seeking the 
alliance were entirely mercenary, and that an embarrassed for- 
tune rendered an expedient of this nature even essential to him. | 
Almira was indignantat the discovery — but what was the rem_| 
edy? Her fortune was not secured, and consequently entirely | 
at his mercy; and she had the mortification of seeing a large | 
portion of it appropriated to the payment of debts of whose exist- | 
ence she knew not— while she herself was circumscribed in | 
her expences by him to whom she had given all. This was in-| 
deed a sore trial to one so unused to control, or to any sorrows | 
inflicted by others. However severe, it was salutary in its ef- | 
fects, for it led her to reflection— and in some measure, we 
trust, to repentance for the course she had pursued. | 

Happiness, respectability, the nearest and dearest ties, had} 
been violated and sacrificed — for what? Where was the equiv- | 
alent? A blighted fame, an ungrateful husband, and far more | 
pungent than all, an accusing conscience. 


She could not but contrast the past with the present — what | 
she might have been, with what she actually was—and the} 
consciousness, from which she strove in vain to escape, that the | 
wreck of her happiness was the consequence of her own folly | 
and imprudence, was more than she could endure. Her natu- | 
ral irritability of temperament was increased by the fever of| 
her mind, and its corroding effects soon became visible in her| 
declining health. She felt that the powers of life were fast fail- | 
ing her—and so little attraction did the future offer to her} 
imagination —so entirely was hope extinct, that she felt it with- 
out much regret. She had lived too exelusively for the present | 
world to indulge any very serious reflections on futurity — and 
the solemn thonght of her future accountability had never un-| 
til now disturbed her peace — but now it came as an unwelcome | 
intruder, and vain were all her efforts to banish it. In the quiet} 
of a sick chamber, the still small voice of conscience would be | 
heard, and brought the past in such fearful array before her, | 
that she could not but shudder at the retrospect. Acts which 
at the time they were committed seemed venial errors, stript of 
the false glosses which passion, or the maxims of a corrupt| 
world had thrown around them, now appeared in their native | 
deformity, and she felt, most keenly felt, that the hour of retri- 
bution had arrived even in this world —that the ‘wicked can | 
know no peace.’ Most fervently was she now disposed to pray 
that here her punishment might cease, and that her sins, which 
were many, might be forgiven. Her disordered mind made | 
rapid inroads on her enfeebled constitution, and was beyond the| 
skill of any earthly physician— for ‘ w be heapewer to minister| 
to a mind diseased ?’— and in a few months only after her ill-| 
starred union, the unhappy Almira was released from her suf-| 
ferings, and sent to her great account. | 





Her story affurds usa melancholy evidence of the total insuf- 
ficiency of all the gifts of nature and-of fortune, to confer hap- 
piness, unless regulated by wisdom and prudence. 

The errors of early education, the baneful effects of neglect in 
instilling proper principles into the youthful mind — in suffering 


. ‘ | 
the weeds of error and vice to grow unchecked — in short, of | 


leaving human nature to itself, are here forcibly illustrated. 
We earnestly hope that her sad fate may be the means of deter- 
ring others from treading the same perilous path—may make 
the young more willing to submit to the guiding hand which 
would restrain their evil propensities, and gently lead them into 


those ways of piety and virtue, which they will eventually find | 


are the ways of pleasantness and peace. 








THE PRISONER FOR DEBT, 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER, 





Original. 





Cast down, great God, the fanes 
That, to unhallowed gains, 
Round us have risen — 
Temples, whose priesthood pore 
Moses and Jesus o'er, 
Then bolt the poor man’s prison. 
ae Pierpont. 
Look on him — through his dungeon-grate, 
Feebly and cold, the morning light 
Comes stealing round him, dim and late, 
As if it loathed the sight. 
Reclinging on his strawy bed, 
His hand upholds his drooping head — 








His bloodless cheek is aii and hard, 
Unshorn his gray, neglected beard ; 
And o’er his bony fingers flow 

His long, dishevelled locks of snow. 


No grateful fire before him glows, 
And yet the Winter’s breatn is chill: 
And o’er his half-clad person goes 
The frequent ague thrill! 
Silent — save ever and anon, 
A sound, half murmur and half groan, 
Forces apart the painful grip 
Of the old sufferer’s bearded lip: 
*) sad and crushing is the fate 
Of old age chained and desolate ! 


Just God! why lies that old man there ? 
A murderer shares his prison bed, 

Whose eyeballs, through his horrid hair, 
Gleam on him, fierce and red ; 

And the rude oath and heartless jeer 

Fall ever on his loathing ear, 

And, or in wakefulness or sleep, 

Nerve, flesh and fibre thrill and creep 

Whene’er that ruffian’s tossing limb, 

Crimson with murder, touches him! 


What has the gray-haired prisoner done? 
Has murder stained his hands with gore? 
Not so; his crime ’s a fouler one: 
Gop MADE THE OLD MAN poor! 
For this he shares a flon’s cell — 
The fittest ea arthly. dy pe of Hell; 
For this — the boon for which he poured 
His young blood on the invader’s sword, 
And counted light the fearful cost — 
Hlis blood-gained Liverry is lost! 


And so, for such a place of rest, 
Old prisoner, poured thy blood as rain 
On Concord’s field, and Bunker’s crest, 
And Saratoga’s plain ? 
Look forth, thou man of many scars, 
Through thy dim dungeon’s iron bars 5 
It must be joy, in sooth, to see 
Yon monument* upreared to thee — 
Piled granite anc a prison cell — 
The land repays thy service well! 


Go, ring the bells and fire the guns, 
And fling the starry banner out ; 

Shout ‘Freedom !? till your lisping ones 
Give back their cradle-shout : 

Let boastful eloquence declaim 

Of honor, liberty and faine ; 

Still let the poet’s strain be heard, 

With ‘ glory’ for each second word, 

And every thing with breath agree 

To praise ‘ our glorious liberty ! 


But when the patriot cannon jars 
That prison’s cold and gloomy wall, 
And through its grates the stripes and stars 
tise on the wind and fall — 
Think ye that prisoner’s aged ear 
Rejoices in the general cheer? 
Think ye his dim and failing eye 
Is kindled at your pageantry ? 
Sorrowing of soul, and chained of limb, 
What is your carnival to him? 


Down with the Law that binds him thus! 
Unworthy freemen, let it find 

No refuge from the withering curse 
Of God and human-kind! 

Open the prison’s living tomb, 

And usher from its brooding gloom 

The victims of your savage code, 

To the free sun and air of God, 

Nor longer dare as crime to brand 

The chastening of the Almighty’s hand. 


* Bunker Hill Monument. 
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Anprew and I met the surgeon. We both urged him ta ex- 
pedite matters, and he set out for Mr. Farnum’s house. In the || 
mean time, my companion and I took a stroll, which, notwith- 
standing the coldness of the weather, we contrived to render 
tolerably pleasant. As soon as we had got out of the highway, | 
Andrew turned to me and said, ‘ I was never so strongly temp- 
ted to do a mean action, as I am at the the présent moment.’ 

‘ Then resist the temptation, by all means,’ said I. 

‘You shall hear to what I allude, continued he. 
even thought of following Margaret at a distance, the next 
time she goes abroad, in order {to discover the strange secret 
which she so cautiously keeps from me.’ 


‘It is no sin to be tempted,’ returned I, ‘but the yielding to 
such a temptation would, among gentlemen in my native state, 
be deemed highly unbecoming. I know that Yankees are permit- 
ted some curiosity, and do possess no small tact in prying into 
their neighbors’ affairs.’ 





*T have}! 


an $$$ —SE 
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‘Kens ond is unusually severe,’ replied Andrew. ‘Now 
tell me whether you should consider me to blame for w ishing to 
| know on what errand Margaret goes, when she leaves her home 
|for half'a day at a time.’ 
| ¢ Certainly not.’ 
| ‘Yet,’ said he —‘that desire is in itself a temptation, and a 
‘strong one ; but that it is not irresistable must plainly appear, 





/since I trust you with the knowledge of it, who would spurn me 
could I be guilty of such baseness. I trust that my ideas of se- 
crecy, and the turpitude of betraying or prying into the secretg 
of others, are quite as absolute as yours.’ 

’¢Then do they goa great length,’ said I. ‘For I regard the 
betraying of secrets as one of the most diabolical crimes of 
which a man can be guilty.’ 

| ‘And searching into them quite as bad,’ said Andrew. ‘ There. 
fore, rest assured that I have not urged Margaret beyond the 
limits which a concern for her welfare alone permitted me to 
approach. Yet do I say that I am exceeding anxious to know 
the whole.’ 

| 'It is perfectly natural,’ said I. ‘ Many imprudencies are 

_pardonable in a lover ; but here comes Mr. Myers.’ 

In our wanderings we had approached within sight of the 
cottage of Mr. Farnum; and as we now saw the surgeon com- 

Mr. Myers 

announced that he had been eminently successful. Andrew 

was overjoyed, and expressed himself in terms of deep-felt grat- 


ing from the door, we made haste to intercept him. 


itude, both to Mr. Myers and myself. 

‘But,’ said Andrew, ‘did she not desire to know who had 
been instrumental in procuring her your assistance ?’ 

‘She did, indeed, evince more curiosity than I calculated up- 
on,’ replied the surgeon —‘ and I was obliged to name to her an 
| individual.’ v 

‘You named my friend here, of course ?’ said Andrew. 

‘ Not I,’ answered the surgeon. 

T laughed triumphantly and commenced a congratulation to 
Andrew, when Mr. Myers interrupted me by saying, ‘ 


| 


Not so 
| fast, my dear sir —I did not name either of you. For wing 
that you were both unwilling to be known in the affair, I gave 
the whole credit of it to Parson White of this village.’ 

|| *’T is well enough,’ said Andrew, ‘ for the parson is a good 
man, and would undoubtedly have done as much for the welfare 





of the young lady, if he had known that there were any hopes. 
But,’ said he, 
her perfectly restored to’ — 


turning to me, ‘how glorious it will be to meet 


‘Even so,’ interrupted the surgeon. ‘Her case was one of 
the simplest which has ever fallen under my notice, and in a 
very few days she will be able to bear the full light of the sun.’ 

[ parted from the overjoyed Andrew, and, in company with 
hotel. 


Quarles, I was told that he had lain down. 


the surgeon, went directly to the On inquiring for 


I knocked at the door of his room, but as no answer was re- 
turned, I took the liberty to enter uninvited. I found him sleep- 
ing away his cares, as calmly as if there were no danger impend- 
ing. 

‘Mr. Quarles! 

‘Eh! eh! 


I seated myself, and he stared wildly at me, for a moment, be- 


’ eried I. 
said he, rubbing his eyes. 


Mr. Quarles! 


yes — sound as a nut!’ 


Are you sound sleep? 


fore he said, ‘ Well, sir— well, sir, you were with thei to-day, 


I believe ?’ 


but it is tore- 
It is expedi- 


‘Yes,’ said [—‘T took a part in your capture ; 
lieve you from farther trouble that I now come. 
ent that you leave the village, forthwith.’ 

‘What! me! me!’ 


down, and persecuted continually ? 


cried he, ‘ why am I thus hunted up and 
I who have done more to 


add to the comfort and beauty of the inhabitants than any other 
Let me 
, that I consider you an unkind man.’ 


man! How is it that I should thus offend all of you? 
| tell you, Mr, 
|| What! unkind in wishing to preserve you from the in- 


| censed relatives of the deceased girl, whose body you were’ — 
'| Good God!’ cried he, drawing on his boots with renewed 


i 
i| energy, 
} 


‘ you do not say that it is all found out!’ 

‘ Circumstances are very much against you,’ said I. ‘ There 
{| isa booby in the doctor’s office who has let out more than is 
|| conduci ive to your reputation’s health.’ 


i| «Fool that T was to trust him,’ 


‘but he! I 
‘never should have placed any confidence in him, had it not been 

| for—no matter ! little did you think, Miss Margaret, that you 
Miss Farnum 


| knows her business best —but who would have expected her 
1] 


said Quarles ; 


in 


| were spoiling — pshaw! what was I saying? 
there at midnight? And what connection can there be be- 
| tween’ — 
| ‘Between whom, sir? what of Miss Farnum?’ said I. ‘If 
‘you know any thing unfavorable to her reputation, I beg you 
to inform me.’ 

‘O, I was merely thinking,’ said the dentist, ‘how many 
lovers must Miss Farnum have? Ah, sir—I can tell you noth- 
ing that would not plunge you into still greater perplexities. 


{ "Il say 


If you love Miss Farnum, I pity you — that ’s all, sir. 
no more.’ 

‘I will ask no more,’ said [. ‘ But tell me, Mr. Quarles, do 
not you think you deserve punishment for seeking to rob the 
grave of its charge ?’ 
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‘All the crime seems to lie in being found out,’ returned 
Quarles. ‘ We know that skeletons must be obtained; and yct 
men must be punished for obtaining them. Think you that the 
dead heed the disinterment of their bodies ?’ 

‘You do not seem to regard the feelings of their surviving 
relatives,’ said I. 

‘ Allowing,’ said he, ‘ that such feelings are childish — fool- 
ish —allowing that it is better that our otherwise useless bodies 
should be made use of to further the cause of science, ay, for 
the benefit of the living —think you that then we are to heed 
their feelings? ’ 

‘You well know, Mr. Quarles,’ said I, ‘that philosophy 
would, if it had its perfect sway, eradicate many feelings which 
are the source of suffering to our species. But until those 
feelings are eradicated, we have no right to tamper with them. 
The belief in witches is doubtless fallacious ; yet who would 
feel justified in throwing a superstitious old woman into fits,’ 
by practising on her fears in that particular? Even your nerves, 
sir, might not be able to endure with indifference the appear- 
ance of an artificial ghost. Were I to wrap myself ina sheet, and 
stalk into your bed-chamber on a dark night, your philosophy 
might in vain plead that 1 was not a supernatural visitant. 
Our reason may tell us that we ought rather to rejoice when an 
object of affection is removed from us by death, than to weep. 
The mother, whose infant leaves her warm bosom for the soci- 


ety of angels, knows that her cherished one has profited by the 
exchange ; yet does the tear gather in her eye, and her heart is 
wrung with agony when she looks upon its cold and senseless 
clay. Yes, sir —in spite of philosophy, 


The flesh wiil quiver when the pincers tear. 


of the Lord.’ But a worm was gnawing at the root of this fair | 
tree, and affliction was in store for her. But tell me, my girl, 
who is the man that, attracted by your artlessness, and encour- 
aged by your own guileless manners, has wrought this change 
in one so young and innocent?’ 

‘O, deny it not, sir!’ cried Margaret —‘ you know, dear sir, 
that it was yourself — the physician told me so!’ 

The parson started, and Mrs. White fidgeted considerably on 
pretence of having lost her knitting-needle. At length the | 
girls ceased their tittering, and the old maids had already put | 
on their bonnets with the expedition of an express who had just | 





received the President’s Message and was in haste to depart! 
with it to his distant employers, when Mr. White said calunly, | 
‘My dear girl, who has taught you to enact this wicked farce ? | 
— know you not that you are adding sin to sin — nay, that this | 
But I am} 
done —I shall not sit in judgment upon you —‘ Go, and sin no| 


more !’ 


latter crime is greater than the former imprudence ? 


Margaret listened to these words with astonishment — she | 
looked wildly around her upon the interested listeners, and | 
seemed about to faint. I thought it was high time for me to in- | 
terpose, and I was about explaining the mutual mistake, when 
Margaret recovered herself, and again approaching Mr. White, | 
said, ‘Certainly you know what I allude to! —I speak of my 
recovered sight ; the eye which was blind is restored to sound-| 


This astonished the listeners more than any thing which had 
yet been said, and Mr. White expressed his pleasure at hearing 


‘Me!’ cried the parson —‘ I have had no agency in the affair. 





Yet more, sir. A chair in which a deceased and beloved friend 
or relative was accustomed to sit—a song which he loved — a | 
favorite dog with which he used to play —ora book that he 
read—a hat which he wore —are often preserved sacredly. 
How much more then must it grieve us to see the very body in | 
which his spirit dwelt—the very eyes which once beamed 
with animation, sparkled with wit, or languished with af- 
fection — those hands which we have shaken, or held in the 
grasp of friendship, — those lips from which accents were wort 
to flow that cheered us in adversity, or instructed us in virtue 
—rudely exposed to the gaze of unfeeling students, and the 
knife of the dissector ! ’ 

Mr. Quarles did not make much answer to my long speech, 
but shook me cordially by the hand, and hastily departed. — In 
the afternoon, I received an invitation to take tea at the parson- 
age. I was not ata loss to guess the reason that I was sum- 





moned thence. The curiosity of the Misses White to hear an | 


account of the morning’s adventures was very excusable — and | 
. oy 
I found the open-hearted Julia | 


at the appointed hour I went. 
and her two cousins —two old maids — several young girls — 
one old lady —and the orator of the debating society — Mr. 
Boylus —and Rev. Mr. White, already assembled. I was soon 
called upon to give an account of the singular absence of Miss 
Farnum and the capture of the dentist. I related the story as 
well as I was able, not forgetting to mention the affair of the 
burial-cround. 

‘But pray, sir,’ said Mr. Boylus when I concluded, ‘ what 
could the dentist want of the body ? — it could be of no use to 
him.’ 

‘I have understood,’ replied I, ‘that the teeth of the dead, 
when sound, were often made use of by dentists.’ 

A sudden ejaculation burst from’several females in the room, 
and I fancied I heard a sort of noise, as if a number of kernels | 
of corn were scattered about the floor. I was not long left in 
doubt — for, upon looking up, I saw several mouths which, 
when I entered the room, were well armed with ivory, suddenly 


reduced to nakedness — while the white teeth lay about the | 





carpet, like stars in the firmament. Even Julia’s two cousins 


i oe 
yecasion to speak, now exhibited | 
several vacancies in their mouths, which detracted amazingly 
from their beauty. 


of whose good teeth I had once 


Ere I had hardly had time to recover from the shock which 
this discovery had given me, somebody sailed into the room, 
with the light step ef a fairy. I looked around — it was Mar- 
garet. A bandage covered one of her eyes, and her counte- 
nance was very pale. She advanced directly to the spot occu- 
pied by Mr. White, and seizing his hand, silently raised it to 
her lips, and then knelt at his side. The good man seemed 
very much surprised. ‘ Rise, my dear child!’ said he, ‘and 
tell me what has happened.’ He lifted her up—but she did) 
not appear able to speak —a sob burst from her bosom. 


“My child!’ said he, laying his hand gently on her arm, ‘ to 
what am I to impute this confusion? You distress me.’ 





‘y. . ’ . . 
You know, sir — you know too well,’ said she, still much’ 
affected. | 


‘Alas!’ said he, ‘I fear I do. These reports are then true !| 
O, Margaret ! Margaret! I have loved you like a parent — I 
have watched over you from an infant — I have marked the ap-| 
parent innocence of your young heart, and said to. myself—| 


‘ a» a . : 
Here is one that shall yet be a precious flower in the garden | 


|| Julia. 


||ing, dissatisfied and disgusted. 


| Who am I, that I should restore sight to the blind, like the 


| olessed Saviour ?’ | 
‘TI think I can explain this business,’ said I. ‘The surgeon | 
who performed the operation on Miss Farnum’s eye, has given | 
| her to understand that you sent him to her. Is it not so, Miss 
| i 


| Farnum ?’ 
‘It is, cried she. ‘Certainly I have not been deceived?’ | 
‘Of that, Mr. White must be the judge,’ said I. ‘If he de-| 


whether you ought to believe him or not.’ 


After saying these words, I caught Julia’s eyes fixed upon 


ence of mind to withstand. Indeed she immediately said, ¢ Mr. 
seems to know more about the matter than any of us!’ 


All eyes were instantly turned upon me, and among the rest, 





| Margaret watched my countenance narrowly. [ saw there 
| were no other means of escape, and I bluntly said, ‘1 suspect 


‘that Mr. Andrew ——— 


| Farnum must be aware that I am acquainted with the young | 


| man.’ | 


‘ But surely the surgeon did wrong to mislead her in this 
}manner,’ said Mr. White. ‘No one can be more pleased than 


| intimation that I have had of it.’ 
' 

A gencral congratulation now took place on Margaret's good 
| fortune, although [ could perceive that there was a want of cor- 
diality in their addresses to Margaret. 


| tions of Mr. Quarles had given me serious uneasiness. Yet I 


| could detect nothing in Miss Farnum’s manner which betrayed 
g 


conscious guilt. She was evidently hurt by the coolness of 
|was she gone, than the old maids began to chatter. The elo- 
| quent Mr. Boylus joined in abusing the absent girl, and I was 
|obliged to take up her defence. Some cutting words passed 
| between Boylus and myself, for which I presume his Dulcinea 
| did not thank me. 


I arose and left the house early in the even- 
My cough continues, and | 
| have some other symptoms which Mr. Myers calls serious. I 
| ; : 
| But I do not feel able to undertake a journey to the South at 
present. How much longer [ shall continue my communica- 


| tions, is uncertain. 


I find that writing fatigues me much more 
than formerly. 
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A VISIT TO A DYING FRIEND, 





Original 
‘Treap lightly o’er the threshold, and leave there 
The vanities of earth and every pulse 
Of worldliness, as unfit garments ; for 
The place thou enterest is filled with heaven, 
And angels hover there, to bear away in peace 
The waiting spirit of the friend thou lovest.’ 








Thus, as it were a voice from the serene 
And azure firmament, was I addressed 
In my sad musings, while I pressed the step 
Of one whose heart-strings interwove with mine 
In by-gone days, and whom I loved as my 
Own soul, but whom the Author of all life 
Had laid upon a bed of death. I took 
Due heed, and lightly trode the floor, lest I 
Might dissipate the swelling notes of joy 
That rose from the bright tenant of the couch, 
Whose heart impelled the feeble lips to exclaim, 
* How sweet a thing to die!’ 


He lay, the son of earth, 
New clad for Heaven, in robes of Jess’ love, 
A youth of eighteen harvests, born, alas ! 
Alas! too soon to die — or rather one 
Whose spirit, lit with a celestial fire, 
fought its great Emanant in spheres 
Worthy its burning influences. True, 
The lucid eye had dimmed itself for death ; 
The intelligent brow was wrinkled by disease ; 
‘The sunny locks, that played in the light winds, 
Were matted with the moisture of the grave, 
And showed no lustre, though a stream of light 
Anon concentred on his forehead when 
The drapery of his couch was drawn. His voice 
Was nearly spent, but every whisper seemed 
Like the vibration of a harp whose strings 





ness.’ i 


the good tidings. \} 
‘It was to thank you for it that I came,’ said Margaret. i} 


1] 


| 
| 
nies all agency in the affair, I think you will not ask me} 


| 


mine with an inquiring intensity that it required all my pres- | 


| myself with the success of the experiment; but this is the first 


In verity, the sugges- | 


She retired as soon as decency permitted ; and no sooner | 


‘trust, however, that.I shall before long be restored to health. — | 


THE BOSTON PEARL | 


Were swept by airs of Heaven. Every word 
Was rich with holy love to God and man. 
The pallid countenance, the hollow cough, 
The emaciate visage — all, all told too plain 
That he was marked Consumption’s victim sure. 
The manly form was prostrate ; but the soul 
Was lift on high, and waited for the call 
Of God, to rise with the bright company 

f ministering spirits that bent low 
Upon his pillow, soon to join the throng 
Of ceaseless worshippers around the throne 
In Heaven, 


Tt was a privilege indeed 
To be there, and to take the hand of one 
Whose home was in the skies, and who would soon 
Possess the mansion there prepared for him 
By Christ. ’T was sweet, indeed, to hold converse 
With one who e’en already breathed the air 
That wafted from the streets celestial, and 
Who soon would tread the golden pavements. Once 
T was his teacher ; but I felt that now 
was the pupil; and the lesson that 
I learned there buoys my spirit up when IT 
teflect on death. My heart was better e’en 
Before I left the interesting spot, and my 
Dull spirit, quickened by the joy that lit 
His bosom, blent itself away from earth 
With his in prayer and praise. 


| 


can tell about the business. Miss|! 


I fain would leave 
This tenement of clay as he will leave 


| The tabernacle of his pilgrimage ; 


} For sure, if aught on earth is enviable, 

| It is the dying bed of sainted youth, 

With all the glorious hopes that cluster round 
The downy pillow, softened by the hand 

} Of Christ, and cheered by the bright beams 
Of the great Sun of Righteousness. 


Fond youths! look down the vista of your days, 
And haste your preparation for a scene 

£o lovely in itself— so full of sweet, 

} Consolatory balm to weeping friends — 
) 


| So rife with honor to your Maker, God! 
‘Sweet is the scene when Christians die, 
When holy souls retire to rest : 
Hiow mildly beams the closing eye ! 
How gently heaves the expiring breast! 


{ 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| So fades a Summer cloud away ; 

So sinks the gale when stornis are o’er ; 
j So gently shuts the eye of day ;° 

} 


So dies a wave along the shore. 


Triumphant smiles the victor’s brow, 
Fanned by some guardian angel’s wing : 
O grave! where is thy victory now? 
And where, O death! where is thy sting ? 


GUILDHELM. 
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Boston, December 7, 1835. 





has for several weeks past been soliciting subscription for the 
Boston Pearl— and is now in the vicinity of New York City. 
| The said Rogers is not our agent for the Pearl, and the public 
| 


| 
| To rns Pusric.—A person, calling himself E. W. Rogers, 


is cautioned not to place any confidence in his assertions, or 
|have any dealings with him connected with the work. — Dec. 
| 10th. 


|| {cp Publishers with whom we exchange will confer a favor 


|| by inserting the above. 











THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
December 1. Maid of Judah. 
2. Maid of Judah. Married Bachelor. 

3. Cinderella. Burning of the Kent East Indiaman. 


Pleasant Dreams. 
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1 O how sweet when day-light closes! ™ 
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2. O how sweet when day is ending ! 
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